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Notices tu Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


THE ORIGIN OF ‘SHE STOOPS TO 
CONQUER.’ 


“PDoctox GOLDSMITH,” writes Johnson to 

Boswell, 
“has a new comedy, which is expected in the spring. 
No name is yet given to it. The chief diversion 
arises from a stratagem by which a lover is made to 
mistake his future father-in-law’s house for an inn. 
‘This, you see, borders upon farce. The dialogue 
is quick and gay, and the incidents are so prepared 
as not to seem improbable.” 

Whence Goldsmith took this plot of his has 
never been told by any of his biographers. 
It was, in fact, derived from an incident 
which happened to the dramatist himself. 
‘Goldsmith was travelling in Ireland on foot 
near Edgeworthstown, co. Longford, and was 
on the look-out for an inn to rest in and pass 
the night. As he proceeded he came to Ardagh 
House, the residence of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Ralph) Fetherston. It was a square, ugly 
building, and Goldsmith, taking it for an 
inn, made his way in and rather peremptorily 
called for refreshment. Mr. Fetherston (the 
old Mr. Hardcastle of the piece) saw through 
the mistake, and ested to keep up the 
farce. He put himself into an innkeeper’s 


dress, his rubicund countenance well quali- 
fying him to play ‘“tmine host,” while his 
daughter, Miss Fetherston, ran upstairs and 
donned cap and apron, to personate the 
chambermaid ; and that night Goldsmith 
went to sleep in the full persuasion that 
the house was an inn. The next morning 
Mr. Fetherston and his daughter resumed 
their real characters, and great was Gold- 
smith’s dismay—great as young Marlow’s in 
the play—to find them seated in full dignity 
at the breakfast table, and to realize the 
mistake he had committed. The story is 
told on the best authority—that of Lady 
Fetherston, the wife of the present baronet. 
Tony Lumpkin’s trick of tying his step- 
father’s wig to his chair so that, as old Mr. 
Hardcastle remarks, ‘When I went to make 
a bow I popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle’s 
face,” had its origin also in a similar trick 
played on Goldsmith himself by the daughter 
of his friend Lord Clare, when Goldsmith was 
on a visit to that nobleman. She often 
related the incident to her son, Lord Nugent. 
Goldsmith was one who in his writing 
drew largely on his own experiences ; witness 
‘The Traveller,’ ‘The Deserted Village,’ and 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ It is this which 
gives to them much of their charm—their 
fidelity to nature. Epwarp Manson. 
8, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


‘BYWAYS IN THE CLASSICS’? 
(See ante, p. 238.) 


THE reviewer of Mr. Platt’s book refers 
to the verses on Virgil’s use of the words 
“Pius,” “ Pater,” and “Dux Trojanus” as 
applied to Aineas, and asks, Who is the 
author of these lines? The author was James 
Smith, of ‘Rejected Addresses’ fame. See 
Barham’s ‘Life of Theodore Hook,’ p. 162 
(Bentley, 1877), where the verses in question 
are printed. As they are very witty, and 
may not be familiar to all readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
I give them :— 

Virgil, whose magic verse enthralls— 
And who in verse is greater ?— 

By turns his wandering hero calls 
Now Pius, and now Pater. 

But when, prepared the worst to brave, 
An action that must pain us, 

Queen Dido meets him in the cave 
He dubs him Dux T'rojanus. 

And well he changes thus the word, 
On that occasion, sure, 

Pius neas were absurd 
And Pater premature. 


BEE 
The lines referring to Virgil were written 
by James Smith, the well-known author, in 
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conjunction with his brother Horace, of ‘Ie- 
jected Addresses.’ They are the following :— 
Virgil, whose epic song enthralls 
(And who in song is greater *), 
Throughout his Trojan hero calls 
Now Pius, and now Pater. 
3ut when, the worst intent to brave, 
With sentiments that pain us, 
Queen Dido meets him in the cave, 
He dubs him Dua Trojanus. 
And well he alters here the word, 
For in this station, sure, 
Pius .Enecas were absurd, 
And Pater premature. 
The jest is, as your reviewer says, borrowed 
from the sixth 7Zatler. It is further note- 
worthy that this Zatler was written by 
Steele, who got the said jest in conversation 
from Addison. And it was this in 7he 7'atler 
that disclosed to Addison the fact that Steele 
was writing these papers, as Johnson tells us 
in his life of Addison. D. C. Tovey. 


Although the lines of Collins and Pope are 
not harmonious, Tennyson, I think, was too 
severe in condemning sigmatism. I open 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and in the first line 
which I read (viii. 52) the letter s is repeated 
more frequently than in the two English 
verses which Tennyson condemns :— 


Gnossiaci possem castris insistere regis. 


In the Greek Testament (Mark x. 52) are the 
words 1) Tov TETWKE CE. 
The following beautiful lines of Shakspeare 
have the sound of s all through them :— 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. 
Much of Ovid has passed into current use. 
Nothing is better known than the following : 


Omne solum forti patria est.—‘ Fasti.’ 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
* Metamorphoses,’ iv. 428. 


Tempus edax rerum. 
* Metamorphoses,’ xv. 234. 
Scholars, perhaps, do not care for him so 


much as they used to do in former ages. 
E. 


PUNCTUATION IN MSS. AND PRINTED 
BOOKS. 
(See 10 S, ii. 301, 462; iv. 144.) 

As in previous cases, the superior figures 
refer to illustrations at the end of the article. 

Cotton MS. Tiber A. xiv.—Bede’s ‘ Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum.’ Second half 
of eighth century or first half of ninth. 


Punctuation may be partly inserted later. 
Gregory, on being told name was Angles, '. 

No marks oni. Also “Heu pro dolor” 
with no mark after. 

In English MSS. of this century ? some- 
times occurs. _So Pal. Soc., ii. pl. 134, MS. 
A.D. 1405. In Pal. Soc., ii. pl. 59, Florence 
MS., A.D. 1466, Sallust, the ! is closely ap- 
proximating to a simple colon. 

MS. in library of Duke of Portland, Wel- 
beck, being an old catalogue of the library 
A.D. 1400-5.—The symbol® is used through: 
out as a very light punctuation, something 
less than a comma, ey. * 

Here «& is 4, whereas in some press marks 
(given in ‘ Facsimiles’ by New Pal. Soc., pt. i.) 
it is ° of same centuries. Lower down in this 
MS. also occurs", which may account for the 
mod. 7 side by side with *. 

No dotted 1, no exclamation marks. (My 
extract in the plate is not facsimile.) 

Pal. Soc, i. pl. 134.—Polybius, 1416. This 
reads*. So throughout, suggesting that 
Greek MSS. have also had _ single-dotted iotu 
(7), though it is peculiar to this MS. Coming 
after centuries of double-dotting, how can 
this be regarded as anything but a simplifica- 
tion or variation of the practice? What but 
ignorance of the usages of MSS. could permit 
any one toinvent an etiological explanation 7 

Wycliffe’s Old Testament, vellum MS. 
about 1420, has at Judith, cap. viii., a mark 
after interrogation”. But also it has the 
same mark at another place where there 
is a statement preceding. And the orna- 
mented colon" serves all purposes ; also at 
Ps, exxxvill. 17, and last verse of Ps, Ixxxiv. 
The initial 3 in ve is not of the same shape as 
the initial of the (P). 

Autograph of Thomas a Kempis, 1441.— 
C. Hirsche on p. 10 of the preface to his 
edition of the ‘Imitatio Christi’ (Berlin 
1891) mentions that the scheme of punctua- 
tion in this autograph of Thomas 4 Kempis 
(A.D. 1441) is in crescendo order”; and a 
longer pause still is indicated by a capita 
letter to the next word, sometimes with, some- 
times without the point. Mr. Bernays says : 
“He calls the third of these flexa, and says 
that the Greek name is cliuis or clivis [sc], 
and that it is a musical sign borrowed for: 
literature.” 

Why should Thomas a Kempis be supposed: 
to have borrowed a sign from musical nota- 
tions when he had ® in every conceivable: 
variety, as the common light punctuation. 
of the manuscripts used in his time? 

F. W. G. Foat, D.Lit. 
(To be continued.) 
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ille; \,fne 


nam & any 


yu hab? 


nomi Ppounga Se qua ryt 

unt adlate ? 


eurhahk 2 wot Tt 


DiroPiacy 


In Saxon manuscripts abbreviations were | 


Latin, punctuation is absent, but the circum-. 


numerous, and the circumflex was in com-! flex is used. In an indenture of 1374 the 


mon use; the colon, or probably its equiva- 
lent, thus :- was also Ao ; but neither comma 
nor semicolon, unless what I have supposed 
to represent a colon was really a semicolon. 
Of course a “ period” was used. 

In Scottish written documents (Latin) of 
1200 we find the period and colon—the period 
usually, and the circumflex always, indicat- 
ing that a word is abridged. In 1236, in a 
Latin charter, the circumflex serves its usual 
purpose ; while the period is the only punc- 


tuating mark. In a charter of 1370, also in | 


‘observance of “points” is practically nil, 


but for an occasional full stop. The circum- 
flex plays its allotted part, and it may be- 
observed that the dotting of the “i” is 
frequently a stroke, right to left, thus /. In 
1415 the circumflex is used, punctuating 
symbols being practically absent in a charter 
of the date named. 

A Homer I have, in Greek, printed in 
1535, has marks : comma, semi- 
colon, and full stop ; the contracting symbol! 
T take to be the circumflex, but the lettering. 
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cused is to the reader most difficult to make | “Heu, quotidie pejus: he colonia retro- 
out. In ‘Le Antichita della Citta de Roma,’ | versus crescit, tanquam coda vituli!” The 
printed in 1580, a comma, semicolon, colon, and | only difference is that in English the calf is 
full period are used in punctuation, the cir- | represented by his mother. I should like 
cumtiex indicating that a word isabbreviated. | very much to know whether this provincial 
Printing done at Frankfort in 1584 has all | Latin expression is still heard in Italy or 
the punctuating symbols known to us, and in any other Latin country. 


the circumflex as a contraction mark. A. L. MavHew. 


BEcKFoRD AND RaBELAIS.—There is towards 
the close of ‘Vathek’ a phrase which recalls, 
/in some measure, a passage in Rabelais which 
has already been discussed in ‘N. & Q. The 
‘implacable Carathis sees Vathek and Nou- 

ronihar at the moment when the terror- 
| stricken girl is clinging to the Caliph :— 

** Alors Carathis, sans descendre de son chameau, 
et ccumante de rage au spectacle qui s’offrait sa 
| chaste vue, éclata sans ménagement. ‘ Monstre a 
| deux tétes et a quatre jambes,’ s‘écria-t-elle, ‘que 
| signifie tout ce bel entortillage? N’as-tu pas honte 
| d@empoigner ce tendron au lieu des sceptres des 
| sultans préadamites ?’” 
|The passage will be found at pp. 158-9 of 
| the edition of 1834. For the Rabelaisian and 
| Shaksperean phrase see 9" 8. vii. 162. 
Witiram E. A. Axon. 


Warp Famity.—I am afraid it is rather 
‘late to reply to a query of forty-five years 
-ago; but I find on looking at 'N. & Q, for 

14 January, 1860 (2™ S. ix. 30), a Mr. ALEx. 
J. ELtts inquired for information relating to 
the Wards of Burton-on-Trent, one of whom 
married Anne Pole (a niece of Cardinal Pole). 
If Mr. Extts is still living, I shall be pleased 
to give him what information I can on the 
matter. I may add that I shall be glad to 
correspond with any reader who may possess 
any genealogical information relating to the 
Wards of Burton-on-Trent, and to give in 
exchange any details I may have. 
Frank Warp. 
38, Wordsworth Road, Small Heath, 
sirmingham. 

| [Ifthe A. J. ELiis mentioned is the well-known 
| linguistic scholar, he died in 1890, as the Sup- 
| plement to the ‘ D.N.B.’ shows. ] 


n 
Godwin’s Catalogue, printed in 1615, the 
comma, colon, and semicolon are used, a full 
period being utilized as an abbreviating sign 
as well as a punctuating one,such as in‘ the” 
for them. In “J: P: Terentii Comeediz,’ 
printed at Leipsic in 1616, comma, colon, 
semicolon, and period are used, the last 
amarking an abbreviated word, as does the 
circumflex. 

Ihave a volume containing questions, &c., 
relative to book i. of Bonaventura, printed, 
I think, in Italy, about the year 1591. The 
contraction sign is sometimes a full period, 


but usually the circumflex, the punctuating | 


marks being a colon and period—no semi- 
colon or comma that I can find. I may 
mention that a hyphened word is indicated 
in two ways; thus = and adash from right 
to left . It has been said that Caxton had 
the merit of introducing into this country 
the Roman punctuation, as used in Italy. If 
this was the case, 1 do not think it was in 
general use in 1491, the year of Caxton’s 
death, with the exception of Haarlem and 
Mentz. 
at Oxford about ten years previous to 1491 ! 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


Thornton Heath. 
[Printing is acknowledged to have begun at 
Oxford not later than 1478. ] 


“GROWING DOWN LIKE A Cow's TaIL.” —I 
find this phrase set down in ‘E.D.D.’ as 
peculiar to Antrim and Down. 
I think, would refuse to look upon the phrase 
as peculiar to any dialect, and would stoutly 
maintain that it was in general use wherever 
the English language is spoken. I 
amused the other day to find that the ex- 
pression is as old as Petronius. And doubt- 
less it is centuries older. I was reading Dr. 
Bigg’s delightful book ‘The Church’s Task 
under the Roman Empire,’ p. 67, and there 
I came upon a quotation from Petronius, 
“*Cena,’ 44. Dr. Bigg says: ‘‘ Let us listen to 
the Campanian farmer...... He is grumbling 
about a prolonged drought; the colony, he 
says, is growing downwards like a cow’s tail.” 


Is it not a fact that printing existed | 


Most people, | 


was | 


| 


Borres: Conyers.—I have some printed 
-notes of the family of George Bolles and 
| Katherine Conyers which were bound up in 
a Breeches Bible. They date from 1588, and 
| 

| would be interesting to any descendants. 

| Ep. Darke. 


| 14a, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
| “Towers oF SILENCE.”—Sir George Bird- 


wood, in a letter to Zhe 7'imes, 8 August, 


Well, [ thought, here the learned doctor is attributes the invention of the phrase 
layfully paraphrasing. This homely Eng- | ‘‘ towers of silence,” applied to the dakhumas 
Fish expression cannot surely be found in (vault, place of the dead, tomb), or bastion 


Petronius. 


But there it is, all the same: | like edifices on which the Parsees of the Dis- 


i 
Me 
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ruption have been accustomed to expose the 
bodies of their dead, to Robert Xavier Mur- 

hy, a talented young Irishman, editor of 
The Bombay Times and Oriental translator to 
the Indian Government, who died 26 Feb- | 
ruary, 1857, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 

Murphy was a contributor to Zhe Dublin 
University Magazine from 1847 to 1850, and 
probably later. Sir George Birdwood suggests 
that it was in an article in this magazine 
that the phrase ‘‘ towers of silence” was first 
employed, but avows his inability to under- 
take the task of tracing where and when it 
was first used, and desires that younger 
hands may perform this labour of love. 

Joun HEss. 


Nurtine : “THe Devit’s Nursac.”—The 
nuts are ripe, and nutting parties have 
found pleasure in a day’s nutting in the) 
woods in many a Midland district. Each 
lad and Jass carried a nutting bag, and a 
hooked stick with which to pull within | 
hand-reach the hazel branches loaded with 
tempting nuts projecting from the beards in 
which they grow. When the nut-noses begin | 
to brown, and the green beards shrivel and | 


turn grey at the tips, then are they ripe, and | 
then nutting may begin. Sticks and nut- | 
bags were often household belongings, handed | 
down from one set of young folks to another, | 
and the crooked stick was as much prized as | 
the nutbag. Why in such an entertainment. 
a nutting bag should be connected in any 
way with the devil does not appear; but. 
it was common enough, on looking into the | 
bag tu find how its filling was going on, to | 
remark that it was “as black as the devil’s 
nutbag.” In gathering nuts some are found 
fair without, and dead within. These are, or 
at any rate were, called “def” nuts or ‘“‘ det” 
nuts, and the “‘def” were said to have been 
touched by the devil, much as a little later 
on will be said of blackberries, when frost has 
nipped them, that the “devil has cast his 
hoof over them.” 
Worksop. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sytvain man wrote that 
strange book the ‘ Dictionnaire des Athées.’ 
He began as a somewhat successful poet at 
twenty-one, and was remarkable for the 
harmony of his versification and the light- 


| itself. 


hess, grace, and gaiety of his manner. His 


literary success introduced him to the sub- 
librarianship at the Collége Mazarin. He 
immediately took up with erudition deep and: 
varied, which had a most singular effect upon 
him. The deeper he went the more he lost 
of grace and simplicity, he became hard and 
dialectic, and in his clouded imagination 
sought celebrity as a sage. So at last, says 
his biographer, he quitted reason altogether. 
Perhaps we might say rather, that he found 
Rousseau and Voltaire. He was twenty-eight 
when Rousseau died, and he managed to 
embitter completely his life by his writings, 
especially by his *Pseaumes Nouvellement 
Découverts,’ published as by 8. Ar. Lamech, 
the anagram of his name. 

What I want to know of himis this. J. B. L. 


/Germond, who republished the dictionary, 
| writes thus: “Nous avons donc rétabli tous 


les noms, sauf deux, dont notre gratitude 


‘nous a fait un devoir de ne point trahir le 


secret.” Can anybody point out which these 


twoare? The secret of who they were would 
be of some interest also; and it is possible 
that in the lapse of time, now more than a 


century, the secret may have transpired of 
C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Ducness of Cannizaro.—In a diary of 
the year 1831 I find occasional mention of a 
“ Duchess of Cannizaro.” I shall be greatly 
obliged to any of your readers who will tell 
me who this lady was. She gave parties at 
Cannizaro, Wimbledon, and I believe her to 
have been English by birth. E. M. 


Farrant’s ANTHEM “ Lorp, FoR THY TEN- 
DER MERCY's SAKE.’—I have a note that the 
words of this beautiful anthem are from 
Lydley’s ‘Prayers,’ but I cannot find who 
Lydley was, or the date of his ‘ Prayers.’ He 
is not mentioned in the ‘D.N.B., or in any 
other biographical work to which I have 
access. Can any of your contributors en- 
lighten me? Farrant was Master of the 
Choristers of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and died in 1580. J. A. HEwIrttT. 

The Rectory, Cradock, S. Africa. 


CHAUNCY CORRESPONDENCE, &c.— I am 
anxious to meet with any letters in the hand- 
writing of Sir Henry Chauncy, the Hertford- 
shire historian. He must have had an ex- 
tensive correspondence with persons in the- 
county relating to his work between 1680 and: 
1700, but the only manuscript I have, up to: 
the present, discovered is the original draft 
of the preface to his ‘History of Hertford- 
shire,’ in the possession of a descendant. t 
am loth to believe that all else has perished, 
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and I shall be very grateful if any possessor 

would notify me of the existence of letters or 

other manuscripts and permit me to inspect 

them. W. B. Gerisu. 
Bishop's Stortford. 


Oscar Witpe — am 
preparing a bibliography of Oscar Wilde’s 
writings. Can you help me to trace the first 
publication of (1) ‘The Harlot’s House,’ (2) 
‘Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’? The date of 
the former is before 13 June, 1885, on which 
date a parody, called ‘The Public-House,’ 
was printed in 7’he Sporting Times. 

The story of ‘ Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime’ 
appeared in some periodical before July, 
1891, when it was issued in book form with 
other stories. It is possible one or both 
appeared in 7’he Court and Society Review or 
in Society, but Iam unable to find either of 
these publications in the Bodleian, nor does 
the former seem to be in the British Museum 
Catalogue. 

In 9 §. xii. 85 are three verses of a 
poem by Wilde, beginning ‘The Thames 


Nocturne of Blue and Gold.” Can you tell | 


me whence Mr. Hess got this version? It 
differs very considerably from that given in 
The World for 2 March, 1881, and also from 


the version in the collected edition of the | 


‘Poems’ in the same year. 
Sruart Mason. 
c/o Shelley Book Shop, Oxford. 


GerorGE ‘ MAN OF THE PEOPLE.’— 
“Finding that 1 could tag rhymes,’ writes 
George Colman the younger, in his amusing 
* Random Records,’ 


*“*T sat down, immediately on my return from 
Laurencekirk (to Old Aberdeen], to write a poem; 
but I had the same want asa great genius, not then, 
I believe, born, and since dead,—Il wanted a hero. 
The first at hand—I found him in the last news- 
paper, lying on my table, which had arrived from 
London—was the renown’d Orator and Statesman, 
Charles Fox, who was then term’d, in all Whig pub- 
lications, the ‘Man of the People.’ I accordingly 
gave the same title to my Poem; knowing little 
more of politicks, and the Man of the People, than 
the Man in the Moon! In one particular of my 


in a small Edition, ‘for the Author,’—the Book- 
seller there (I believe the only one in the Town) 
wisely declining to purchase the copyright :—of 
course, he only sold the work by commission, 
leaving me responsible for the expense of printing. 
A new Poem publish’d in this corner of the King- 
dom was an extraordinary event, and excited some 
curiosity there. It was thought to contain some 
smart lines, and was in everybody’s hands; but, 
alas! not at all to the author’s profit :—the Aber- 
deenites were in general like Rory Macleod, great 
economists ;—the prodigal few who had bought my 
production lent it to their frugal neighbours ; who 
lent it again to others, and the others to others, 
ad infinitum ;—so that about one hundred copies 
were thumb’d through the town, while all the 
rest remain’d clean and uncut upon the shelf 
of the bibliopolist. He sent me his account, 
some time afterwards, enclosing the Printer’s Bill, 
—by which it appear’d that I was several pounds 
debtor for the publication ;—but, then, I became 
sole Proprietor of all the unsold copies, which were 
return’d to me;—all of which I put into the fire,— 
save one, which happen’d to turn up a few days ago, 
in looking over old papers. I found it to be down- 
right schoolboy trash, and consign’d it to the fate of 
its predecessors. I hope that there is now no trace 
of this puerile stutf extant.” 

Has any copy survived of this, Aberdeen 
publication? It is not to be found in the 
**local” collections of the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity Library or Public Library, nor yet 
in the British Museum, Bodleian, or Advo- 
cates’ Library. P. J. ANDERSON. 


THe PIGMIES AND THE CRANES.—How can 


I get a print, drawing, or aor of this 


Pompeian fresco ? . T. BARKER. 
Spanish Fork-tLore.— Last summer I 
travelled by night in the company of a 
muleteer between Avila and Segovia in Spain. 
To while away the time he told me the story 
of ‘St. Peter and the Charcoal-Burner,’ which 
roughly amounted to the following, of which 


I should like to know the source, and whether 


work, I follow’d the example of a Poet whose style | 


was somewhat different from my own: I allude to 
one John Milton. Milton has, in most people’s 
opinion, taken Satan for the Hero of his Paradise 
‘Lost; I, therefore, made my hero as diabolical as 
need be,—blackening the Right Honourable Charles 
James till 1 made him (only in his politicks re- 
member) as black as the Devil himself :—and, to 
anend the matter, I praised to the skies Lord North, 
who had lost us America! This notable effusion 
I publish’d (but suppress’d my name) at Aberdeen,* 


* «Some short prefatory matter to the poem was 
dated Bamff,—a town thirty miles, and upwards, 
north-west of Aberdeen.” 


it may be found in print in any Spanish 
collection of folk-lore. Christ and S. Pedro 
were wandering one night on the mountains 
in winter, when the latter spied the hut of a 
charcoal-burner. They took refuge there 
from the storm. The charcoal-burner gave 
them what he had, which was not much. 
After a time a knock came at the door: it 
was St. John. And again a knock: it was 
St. Matthew ; and so on all night till there 
were the twelve apostles in the hut with 
Christ. In the morning they went away. 
Only St. Peter remained to thank the char- 
coal-bnrner, offering him what he would as pay- 
ment. After many excuses the charcoal- 
burner, who guessed who they were, asked 
that he might always win at cards! This 
St. Peter granted. When at last the man 
came to die he found he had done neither 


As 
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good nor harm with his gift. So he said to 
his angel, “‘ Take me to the bedside of the first 
poor soul who is in danger of hell.” And his 
angel took him to the bedside of a lawyer in 
Madrid, where sat the devil. The charcoal- 
burner played cards with the devil and won 
from him the soul of the lawyer. Any infor- 
mation to Epwarp Horton. 
32, Ashworth Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 


“TrnTERERO.”—I have come across the 
word * tinterero,” in a French book, as the 
name of a huge sea-animal. In the vocabu- 
lary it gives this as an English word also, but 
English dictionaries, &c., have been searched 
in vain for any answer to the question, 
What is a “tinterero”? Ishould be grateful 
for any information on the subject. 

¥. FP. 


Snaitn Pecutrar Court.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. tell me where I may find the 
marriage licences issued by the Peculiar 
Court of Snaith, in Yorkshire, prior to 1850? 
After that date they are in known custody. 

Wm. Crement G. KenpDALce. 


‘Book or Loueuscur.’—Can any one give 
me a clue to a book, presumably in manu- 
script, called ‘The Book of Loughscur ; or, 
History of the Reynolds Family ’? A friend 
of mine, about a year or eighteen months ago, 
whilst visiting near Kesh, in co. Fermanagh, 
heard of it from some one who said she had 
seen it some years previously ; but he was 
unable to discover anything further about it 

FITZGERALD. 

Mrs. Mary Wriitrams. —I have in my 
possession a will of Mrs. Mary Williams, of 
Cecil Street, apparently in St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. She appears to have been con- 
nected by marriage with Mary and Sarah 
Cudworth, William Avery, Ann, Lydia, the 
Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth, and Capt. Charles 
Carter, Rebecca Hall, Lady Drake and her 
sister Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Elizabeth Min- 
shall, Mrs. Mary Savage, Miss Katherine and 
Miss Ann Money. 

I should be obliged if any of your readers 
could identify the family Carter, Rebecca 
Hall, or others of those to whom reference is 
made. J. C. WurrEeBrRook. 


First Ramway on THE ContTINENtT.—The 
first Belgian railway, which was also the 
first railway on the Continent, was in- 
augurated 5 May, 1835, nearly ten years 
after the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
which was opened in 1825. It ran from 
Brussels to Malines, a distance of about 
twenty-one kilometres. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q. tell me whether the first engine 


| used on that line was manufactured in 


England? Through the instigation of Kin 
Leopold I., Messrs. Simonds and De Riddel, 
two well-known Belgian engineers, were sent 
over to England to report on the working of 
the two railways then in existence, and on 
the strength of this report the Belgian 
Parliament voted eighteen million francs 
for the purpose of railway construction in 
Belgium. A contemporary states that the 
line was laid by English workmen, and the 
first engine and carriages were sent over 
from England. I should like to know if 
there is any authority for this statement. 
Freperick T. HipGAMeE. 


W. R. Bexrietp, Mus.Doc.—I find in the 
‘Anthem Book’ of Wells Cathedral (Index, 
p. iv) this composer mentioned as “assistant 
organist of Norwich Cathedral, died 18—” 
Can any reader supply the two missing 
digits ? T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 


GLANVILLE, oF Mr. 
Glanville-Richards’s ‘ Records of the Anglo- 
Norman House of Glanville’ two or three 
early members of the Glanville family in 
England are styled Earls of Suffolk. But 
G. E. C. knows no Earls of Suffolk of this 
name, and I had concluded that Mr. Richards 
had fallen into an error for which he alone 
was responsible. I chanced, however, the 
other day upon the following entries in Pap- 
worth’s *Ordinary,’ which seem to support 
Mr. Richards’s views: “Arg., a chief dan- 
cetty az., Glanvile, Earl of Suffolk”; ‘‘Arg., a 
chief az., Glanvil, Earl of Suffolk.” Turning 
then to Burke’s ‘Armory,’ I found, s.v. Glan- 
ville, the following statement: ‘“ Ranulph de 
Glanville, Baron de Bromholme, co. Suffolk, 
temp. William the Conqueror, ancestor of the 
Earls of Chester and Suffoik.” I should be 
glad to know how the belief arose that the 
Glanvilles were ever Earls of Suffolk, and at 
what date it originated. It appears that 
their only connexion with this earldom lies 
in the fact that Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk 1385-8, married Catherine, daughter 
and heiress of John Wingfield by Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Ralph Glanville 
(G. E. C., ‘ Complete Peerage’). 

C. L. GLANVILLE. 

Ricaarps Baronets.—Sir James Richards 
(son of John Richards) was created a baronet 
on 22 February, 1683/4, and married twice: 
by his first wife he was father of Sir John 
Richards, second baronet, who died s.p., and 
by his second marriage Sir James had (1) Sir 
Joseph, who succeeded as third baronet ; (2) 
Sir Philip, who succeeded his brother as 
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fourth baronet, and married the daughter of 
the Duke of Montemar in Spain, and had 
issue ; (3) James Richards, of Cadiz; (4) 
Lewis Richards, who died before March, 1736, 
leaving five children. I am endeavouring to 
trace the descendants of Sir Philip, the fourth 
baronet, and those of his brother Lewis, who 
died about 1736, and shall feel grateful for 
any notes or information respecting this 
family. There is no pedigree of it in Heralds’ 
College. W. W. Ricuarpbs. 
Grenfell House, Mutley, Plymouth. 


Beplics, 
THOMAS POUNDE, S.J. 
iv. 184.) 

THOMAS was the eldest son of William 
Pounde, of Belmont or Beamond, near Bed- 
hampton, to the west of Havant, Hants, by 
his wife Ellen, a sister of the Lord Chan- 


cellor who was created Earl of Southampton. | 
His mother survived his father, and remained 


a widow, with her home at Belmont, until 


her death, which occurred between 25 Sep- | 


tember, 1589, the date of her will, and 
15 October, 1589, when the will was proved. 
It appears from this will (P.C.C. 75 Leicester) 
that Thomas Pounde had three brothers and 
one sister. The brothers were: 1. Richard, 
who probably died before his mother, as by 


with Thomas Wriothesley, first Earl of South- 
ampton, by legacies to Lady Anne Lawrence, 
whom she twice described as her sister. The 
biographers of Thomas Pounde who have 
written his mother down an Anne have con- 
fused her, as regards her Christian name, 
with this sister, the wife and widow of Sir 
Oliver Lawrence, Knt., of Creech Grange, 
Dorset, whom Mr. WAINEWRIGHT has already 
mentioned. 

Iam unable to name the year in which 
William Pounde, Thomas Pounde’s father, 
died ; but his burial was evidently at Far- 
lington, which lies west of Bedhampton, as 
his widow expressed in her will a desire to 
be buried in Farlington Church, by his 
side. He had bought from the Crown, in 
1540, the manor of Farlington, which 
had been part of the possessions of the 
dissolved priory of Southwick (‘ Letters 
and Papers temp. Hen. VIII., vol. xv. 
p. 412); and he was_the younger of the 
sons of the William Pounde, Esq., who, as 
Mr. Warnewricut has stated, died on 5 July, 
1525. William Pounde, sen., the grandfather 
of Thomas Pounde, was the son and heir of 
Sir John Pounde, Knt., and was a person 
of considerable position and property, par- 


ticularly in Hampshire, where he was in the 


her will she entrusted the up-bringing of his | 
two children, Henry and William, to their | 


uncle Thomas; 2. John, to whom a legacy 
was to be paid “upon his own demand,” a 
condition perhaps inserted on account 
of doubt whether he was still alive; 3. 
Henry, who was evidently alive, and who 
had a wife named Honora. The legacy to 
Henry was conditional upon his not inter- 
meddling with his mother’s estate: so she 
had probably experienced trouble from 
him, as well as from Thomas, whose 
debts to the amount of seven score pounds 
she had paid, besides bearing “other greate 
charges” on his account. The sister, who 
was appointed executrix of the will, was 
Anne, the wife of George Breton, and the 
mother by him of four sons—Henry, Dennis, 
George, and Samuel—and three daughters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Ellen. The testatrix 
devised to her daughter Anne and her grand- 
child Elizabeth, for their lives, with remainder 
in fee to her grandchild Ellen, some land 
at ‘‘ Aderton™ (Arreton), in the Isle of 
Wight, which had come to her as a gift from 
her mother-in-law, Edboroe Upton. She 
constituted her cousins Thomas Uvedale and 
Thomas White as the overseers of her will ; 
and she furnished a clue to her connexion 


commission of the peace. See his will, dated 
24 October, 1524, and proved on 20 July, 1525, 
P.C.C. 36 Bodfelde ; and the five inquisitions 
which in consequence of his death were taken 
in and between July and October, 1525, at. 
Chelmsford, Andover, Southampton, Mid- 
hurst, and London, ‘Ing. post Mortem,’ C. 
vol. xliii. Nos. 29, 30, 42; vol. xliv. Nos. 89, 
143 (Record Office). Two only of his children 
are mentioned by Berry (‘Hants Genealogies,’ 
194), viz. his elder son Anthony and _ his 
eldest daughter Catharine (whom Mr. WAINE- 
wricut has converted into Charlotte). These 
were children he had by his earlier marriage 
with Mary Heyno. But his will informs us 
that he had younger daughters by a later 
marriage with a lady whom he calls Edborowe 
(Edburga), and also that he had a younger 
son named William. I infer that this son 
was Edburga’s child. At any rate, certain 
properties were settled by the will upon 
Edburga during her widowhood, and next 
upon the son William as tenant-in-tail; and 
as the properties so settled included the 
manor of Pelraces, it is clear that this 
William was the father of Thomas Pounde, 
who was born at Belmont in 1539. Edburga, 
who was an executrix of the will, found a 
later husband in Nicholas Upton, and she 
died on 14 January, 1552/3. See the inquisi- 
tion of 1553, mentioned below. 


| 
| 
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Anthony Pounde, the elder son of William 
Pounde, sen., inherited from his father pro- 
perties which included the manors of Dray- 
ton, Hants, and Wickford, Essex. In 15235, 
when his father died, he was twenty-three or 
twenty-four years old, and he afterwards 
married Anne Wingfield, who survived him 
and became wife to John White, of South- 
wick. He made his will and died in February, 
1546/7,* and the will was proved by his 
widow on 14 May, 1547 (P.C.C. 35 Alen). He 
left three children by her,an only son Richard 
and two daughters, Honora and Mary. 
Richard married Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Wayte, of Wymering, Hants, after a 
deed of settlement between the parents, dated 
4 April, 1542, and he died on 28 May, 1548, 
leaving an only son William, who died on 
20 June, the very next month. An inquisi- 
tion upon this son’s death was taken at 
Winchester on 10 April, 1553, and his aunts 
Honora and Mary were returned as his co- 
heirs, ‘Ing. post Mortem,’ C. vol. xeviii. No. 58 
(Record Office). Honora was sixteen and 


liam Pound, of Beamond (a younger son of 
William Pound, of Drayton, by his second 
wife, Edburga, daughter of Thomas Troyes), 
by his wife Ellen, eldest daughter of William 
Wriothesley, York Herald, and sister of Sir 
Thomas Wriothesley, first Earl of Southamp- 
ton, and also of the Lady Anne Lawrence. 

According to the Farlington_ register, 
Thomas Pound was baptized on 29 May, 1538. 
He had ten brothers and sisters, as will be 
seen by the following entries, copied by me 
from the registers at Farlington some thirteen 
or fourteen years ago :— 

Baptisms. 

1538. Thomas, son of Mr. William and Mrs. 
Helen Pound, 29 May. 

1539. William, son of William and Helen 
Pound, 24 May. 

1541. John, son of William Pound and 
Helen, 10 Oct. 

1543. Richard, son of Mr. William Pound, 
9 April. 

1544. Anne Pound, daughter of Mr. William, 
11 Oct. 


Mary fourteen and a half years old when 
their nephew died. Honora was married in 
1549 to Henry Ratcliffe, afterwards fourth | 
Earl of Sussex (Harl. Soc., xxiv. 14; G. E. C.’s | 


‘Peerage’); and according to Berry (doc. cit.), | 23 


Mary became the wife of her cousin Edward, | 
the eldest son of John White, of Southwick, | 
by his marriage (after the death of his wife | 


Anne, Anthony Pounde’s widow) with Catha- | * 


rine, Anthony Pounde’s sister, whom I have 
already mentioned. If this be correct, Edward 
White must have been considerably younger 
than his wife Mary, for Anthony Pounde’s | 
widow was still alive, as John White's wife, 
in 1553. See the inquisition of 1553, supra. | 

The above sketch of the family of which 
Thomas Pounde was a member furnishes a 
solution to two of the problems set to us by 
Mr. WaAINEWRIGHT. The third problem con- 
cerns Thomas Pounde’s connexion with 
Winchester College, the true particulars of 
which I have long vainly desired to obtain. 
I hope, however, to be able to tackle this’ 
problem also on some future occasion. 


H. C. 


Beamond, or Belmont, the residence of the 
Pound family, was situate in the parish | 
of Farlington, some six miles north-east of | 
Portsmouth ; and Drayton is a hamlet in the | 
same parish. The present Belmont Castle, 
on Portsdown Hill, is probably built on or) 
near the site of the old house. 
Thomas Pound was the eldest son of Wil- | 


* He also was buried at Farlington. See Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, |xx. ii. pp. 729 et seq. | 


1545. Nicholas, son of William Pound, 


17 Oct. 
1548. Mary, daughter of Mr. William Pound, 


3 Dec. 
1549. William, son of Mr. William Pound, 
15 Sept. 

Fes Henry, son of Mr. William Pound, 
uly. 

1557. Jane Pound, daughter of William 
Pound, Esquire, 7 July. 

Burials. 

1546. Joan, daughter of William Pound, 
July 22. 

1547. William, son of Mr. William Pound, 
8 Feb. 

1559. William Pound, Esquire, of Farling- 
ton, ... Feb. ... 

1566. Mary Pound, daughter of Ellen 
Pounde, of Bemonde, buried 20 May. 

1589. Ellen Pound, wife of William Pound. 
Esq., of Beamond, deceased the last day of 
September, and buried the 14th of October. 

1613. Thomas Pound, Esq., was buried by 
night the Ist of March. 

Anne Pound (born 1544), sister of Thomas, 
married George Breton, or Britton, of Michell 
Park, co. Sussex, by whom she had _ issue 
Henry Breton (living at Soberton, Hants, 
in 1602, and had a son Beverley), Anne, 
Dennis, George, Samuel, Elizabeth, and 

llen, all living in 1602. 

The Pounds were living at Drayton and 
Farlington for upwards of two hundred 


| ag but very little, beyond what is given 


y Berry in his ‘ Hampshire Pedigrees,’ has 
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hitherto appeared in print concerning them. 
Perhaps, therefore, a few genealogical notes 
of this once important family will be of 
interest. 

The first of the name to own the manor of 
Drayton was Thomas Pound, who was M.P. 
for Hampshire in 1450 (John de Pound was 
M.P. for Portsmouth 1357-8). Drayton was 
held from very early times by the service of 
providing one soldier, and keeping guard 
over the eastern gate of the Castle of Port- 
chester for five days during war time. It 


was held by Roger de Merley in 1250, after- | 


wards by the De Saunfords until about 1327, | 


and by the De Pageham family until about 


| subsidy. 


1443. The Pounds held it by the same’ 


service. 

Thomas Pound married Mercia Uvedale, 
perhaps a daughter of John Uvedale, of 
Wickham, Hants, for Thomas was trustee 
under John Uvedale’s will in 1439, and also 
one of the executors of the will of his son Sir 
Thomas Uvedale, who died in 1474. Thomas 
Pound was lord of the manor of Drayton and 
of Lymborne, both in Hants, and he also held 
lands at Bere and Southwick in the same 
county ; he died on “the day of St. Clement 
the Pope, 16 Edward IV.” (23 November, 
1476), leaving a son John, then thirty years 
old and more. This John Pound was knighted 
at the marriage of Prince Arthur in 1501, and 
his arms are given by Metcalfe as Argent, on 
a fess gules, between two boars’ heads couped 
sable in chief, and a cross patee fitchee of 
the third in base, three mullets pierced of 
the field. Crest, a gourd or, leaved vert. 

SirJohn Pound married Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheir (with her sister Christina, wife of 
Sir Edward Berkeley, of Beverstone, Knt.) 
of Sir Richard Holt (died 1458), of Colrith, 
Hants, by his wife Joane, daughter of Robert 
Collingbourne, of Collingbourne Kingston, 
Wilts. He was M.P. for Portsmouth in 1472-3, 
and Sheriff of Hants in 1489, 1496, and 1504. 
He died on 14 August, 1511, leaving two sons, 
William and John. John Pound, the younger 
son, was a Pursuivant in the College of 
Arms during the reign of Henry VII.; was 
appointed Somerset Herald, “with 20 marks 
a year,” in 1511, and was one of the Heralds 
in Henry VIIL.’s retinue on the “Field of 
the Cloth of Gold.” He was assassinated near 
a journey to the 

ing of Scotland with a message f 
Henry VIII. 

William Pound, son and heir of Sir John, 
was born about 1474; he appears on the 
Sheriff roll for Hants in 1511 and 1512; in 
1514 he was living at Southwick, and was 
exempted from serving on juries, &c. (Pat. 


6 Hen. VIII., p. i. m. 22). He was surveyor 
to Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester; in 
‘Dom. St. Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 1390, is a letter 
written in October, 1518, to Wolsey, in which 
the bishop refers to his “surveyor William 
Pownde being a man of an hundred pound 
land.” In 1522, on the declaration of war 
with France, he was commissioned, with Sir 
Arthur Plantagenet (of Drayton), Sir John 
Lisle (of Wootton, I.W.), and William Uve- 
dale (of Wickham), to muster and array all 
dwellers on the sea coast near the haven of 
Portchester ; and in the following year he was 
one of the Commissioners for Hants to collect 
He was twice married: first to 
Mary, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Heynowe (died 1506), of Stenbury, in the 
Isle of Wight, by whom he had a son 
Anthony and a daughter Katherine; and 
secondly to Edburga, widow of William 
Benger, of Wilts, and daughter and coheir 
of Thomas Troyes (died 1508), of Marwell, 
Hants (her sister Dorothy Troyes was_ the 
wife, first of Sir William Uvedale, of Wick- 
ham, and secondly of Lord Edmund Howard, 
father of Catherine Howard, the consort of 
King Henry VIIL). William Pound had 
issue by his second wife a son William, here- 
after mentioned, and a daughter Clare, who 
married, before 1542, Ralph Henslowe, of 
Boarhunt, Hants, M.P. for Portsmouth in 
1555. William Pound died on 5 July, 1525, 
and by his will (P.C.C. 36 Bodfelde), of which 
he made “my Lord of Wynchester ” overseer, 
he left to his younger son William the manor 
of Hale, in the Isle of Wight, and (after the 
death, or remarriage, of his wife Edburga) 
the manors of Wilting and Holyngton, co. 
Sussex, and the manor of Bemond, co. 
Southampton. To his daughter Katherine 
he left “the wardship, custody, rule, and 
marriage of Richard Benger” (his wife Ed- 
burga’s son by her first husband), 


‘“‘with the advantages of his lands during his 
nonage, and if the said Richard Benger and she can 
be contented to marry together, I will that the said 
Katherine hath towards her marriage three score 
and eight pounds that my brother John oweth to 
me, and my cheyne of golde weighing xxxii. lbs.” 


Katherine married Richard Benger, and on 
his dying shortly after without issue, she 
took for her second husband John White, of 
Southwick, Hants, Esquire of the Body to 
Henry VIII. There is a very fine marble 
altar-tomb to the memory of this couple in 
Southwick Church, with their effigies, and 
those of their six sons and four daughters, 
engraved in brass on the flat upper slab, 
with shields of arms and the following in- 
scription :— 


! 
4 
v3 
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“ Here restyth in peace ye bodyes of John White 
Esyuyer fyrst owner of ye Priory & Manor of 
Suthwike aft’ ye surrender & dep’tyng of ye 
Chanons from ye same & Kat’yne his wiff ye only 
daught’ of William Pounde of Drayton Esq’er & 
Mary hys wyff one of the daughters & heyres of 
Thomas Haynos of th’ yle of Wight Esquyer the 
whiche Kat’yne decessyd ye last day of October Ao 
Dni 1548 & ye sayd John decessyd the x1x day of 
Juli Ao Dni mcccceLXxvit whose soules Crist take 
to hys mercy. Amen.” 

Anthony Pound was born in 1502, and 
inherited the manors of Drayton and Lym- 
borne, and a fourth part of the manor of 
Stenbury, in the Isle of Wight, on the death 
of his father in 1525. He married Anne, 
daughter of Lewis Wingfield (described in 
1513 as “ of Southwerk, Surrey,” and “Comp- 
troller to Richard, Bishop of Winchester”), 
and sister of Sir Richard Wingfield, sometime 
Governor of Portsmouth, by whom he had 
several children. The eldest son Richard 
married Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Wayte, of Wymering ; he was aged twenty 
at the death of his father, but died without 
issue, two sisters only surviving him, viz., 
Mary, who married her cousin Edward White, 
of Southwick (their granddaughter Honora 
White became the wife of Sir Daniel Norton, 
and carried the Southwick estates into the 
Norton family); and Honora Pound, who 
married in February, 1548/9 (‘ Lond. Mar. 
Lic.,”’ Foster), Henry Ratcliffe, afterwards 
Governor of Portsmouth, fourth Earl of 
Sussex, and K.G. 

Anthony Pound died in 1547; there is a 
brass in Farlington Church with the Pound 
arms, as above, and inscribed :— 

““Of your charyte pray for ye soule of Antony 

Pounde of Drayton in the countie of South’ 
Esquyer whiche decessyd the x1x day of February 
in the yeare of our Lorde God mcccccxLvIt on 
whose soule Crist have mercy.” 
In his will (P.C.C. 35 Alen) he leaves marriage 
portions to his two unmarried daughters, and 
appoints his wife Anne sole executrix, and 
his brother-in-law Sir Richard Wingfield 
overseer. His widow Anne married secondly 
the before - mentioned John White. Her 
memorial brass is in Southwick Church, 
inscribed as follows :-- 

‘“Off your charite pray for the soule of Anne 
Whyte, late the wyff of John Whyte of Southwyke 
Esquyer somtyme the wyff of Antony Pounde of 
Drayton Esquyer and one of the daughters of Lewes 
Wingtield Esquyer whych Anne departed the world 
the xxi day of November Ao Dni 1557 on whose 
soule Crist have mercy.” 

William Pound, of Beamond, married Ellen 
Wriothesley, by whom he had eleven children, 
the eldest son Thomas being the subject of 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT’s article, and the second 
surviving son John probably the Rev. John 


Pounde who was imprisoned in the Clink in 
1583. The manor of Farlington, before the 
dissolution of the monasteries, formed part 
of the possessions of Southwick Priory. By 
letters patent bearing date 29 June, 32 
Henry VIII. (1540), the king granted the 
manor, “ with its rights and royalties, as well 
as the advowson of the rectory, to William 
Pownde, Esquire, and Eleanor his wife, and 
their heirs” (‘Hamp. Repos.,’ 1800, p. 221). 
William Pound died in February, 1559, and 
his wife Ellen on 30 September, 1589. In her 
will (P.C.C. 75 Leicester) she refers to her 
sister, the Lady Anne Lawrence ; to her sons 
Thomas, John,and Henry, and to her daughter 
Anne Breton. She desires her son Thomas 
to bring up his brother Richard Pound's two 
children, Henry and William ; to Anne 
Breton and her daughter Elizabeth she 
bequeaths land, &c., ‘tin Aderton in the Isle 
of Wight, which I had by gift of Mrs. Ed- 
borowe Upton, deceased, my mother-in-law.’ 

A_ pedigree of the family was entered in 
the Visitation of Hampshire in 1634, but only 
four children of William and “ Ellenor” are 
mentioned therein, viz., “ Thomas Pound, 
Esquire of the Body to Queen Elizabeth, a 
Bachelor”; ‘Anne, marr. to George Brit- 
ton”; ‘ Richard Pound, of Bondon, 3 son‘ ; 
and “Henry Pound, marr. Honor Kensall.’ 
This last-mentioned Henry had a son “ John 
Pound, of Burhunt, who is married and hath 
issue.” In the list of ‘English Catholic 
Nonjurors of 1715’ is “Thomas Pound, of 
West Boarhunt, gent.—Farm there entailed 
—22/. 10. 0.” 

Richard Pound, the third son (who ap- 
parently predeceased his mother), married 
“Anne, daughter of Walter Williams by Mary 
Byne, daughter of Thomas Byne and Jane 
Threele,” and had issue Henry Pound (d. s.p. 
1614) and William Pound. William appears 
to have inherited Beamond after the death 
of his uncle Thomas ; he was living there in 
1634, and probably the following entry in the 
Farlington register relates to him: “Mr. 
William Pound, Esquire, of Beamond, was 
buried March 14th, 1641.” He married Mary, 
daughter of Richard Lane, of Fishborne, 
co. Sussex, and had issue Thomas, William, 
Mabell, Philip, and Mary, all living in 1634. 

Thomas Pound, the eldest son of William, 
married as his first wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Richard Mathew, of Stansted, co. Sussex 
(she-was aged twenty-four and unmarried in 
1623) ; and for his second wife (about 1640) 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Browne (died 
January, 1641), of Midhurst, co.Suesex (grand- 
son of Anthony Browne, first Viscount Mon- 
tague, and brother of Anthony, the second 
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Viscount). He was probably father of the 
Henry Pound (//er. and Gen., iii. 415), of 
Bernons (? Beamond), Hants, who married 
Dorothy, daughter of Arthur Warren, Esq., 
of Thorpe Ernold, Leicestershire, and whose 
daughter Henrietta Pound was one of the 
English ladies of Pontoise, and died there in 
1745, aged seventy-eight. 

Tradition says that the last of the Pound 
family of Farlington sold the estates and 
adhered to King James when he abdicated 
the throne; possibly there is some truth in 
this, for a Mr. Brereton was the patron of 
the living in 1689, and the name of ‘** Henry 
Pounds” appears as captain of one of the 
Independent Companies of Foot raised by 
King James in 1688 (Dalton’s ‘English Army 
Lists, ii. 180). Capt. Henry Bruning received 
his commission in one of the same companies 
at the same time as Henry Pounds; he was 
d Henry, second son of Edmund 

runing (died 1706, aged ninety-eight), of 
Wymering, Hants, about two miles west of 
Farlington. Henry’s stepmother, Elizabeth 
Bruning, was a daughter of Henry Henslowe, 
of Boarhunt, and was living a widow at 
Petersfield in 1715 (‘English Catholic Non- 
jurors, 1715,’ p. 239). 

ALFRED T. Everitt. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


Gippon, Cu. Note 81: 
(10 S. iv. 167).—In the 1828 edition of ‘The 
Decline and Fall’ the reference is vol. vii. 
chap. lvi. p. 242, note ec. 

The quotation from the ‘Alexias’ is re- 
ferred to 1. iii. pp. 93-5. The expression— 
Sedenevov peta ypvoadiov—ap- 
pears in the note without breathings or 
accents. According to ‘A Greek-English Dic- 
tionary,’ by A. Kyriakides (Nicosia, Cyprus, 
Herbert E. Clarke, 1892), dorporeAéxe is a 
” synonyme for Kepavvos, a thunder- 

Olt. 

In ‘A Concise Dictionary of the English 
and Modern Greek Languages,’ by A. N. 
Jannaris, Ph.D., ‘English-Greek’ (London, 
John Murray, 1895), thunderbolt is xepavvés, 
actporeAexi, the latter word having the sign 
of “colloquial or spoken Greek.” Kyria- 
kides in his preface says that he has used as 
the groundwork of his dictionary that of 
Mr. N. Contopoulos—last edition. 

In ‘ Neohellenica, an Introduction to Modern 
Greek,’ by Prof. Michael Constantinides, 
translated into English in collaboration with 
Major-General H. T. Rogers, R.E. (Macmillan 
& Co., 1892), pp. 213-14, in an extract from 
the ‘Rhetoric’ of Francisco Scouphos, is the 
following :— 


patpa Kat 
vépy, TOV drotwy ta orAdyxva 7 
dotparais Kat 7a 
Ta Oppara Kabevos pe THY 

Translated thus :— 

“Dense black clouds collect, whose entrails the 
lightning- flashes and the thunderbolts rending 
— blind the eyes of every one with their 
glare. 

The ‘Rhetoric’ of Francisco Scouphos, of 
Crete, was apparently first published in 
Venice in 1681. He was a *‘highly educated 
man, knowing Latin and Italian in addition 
to Greek. He wrote in the Greek language 
spoken at the time” (pp. 211-12), On p. 216 
Scouphos is spoken of as having written “in 
the vulgar tongue,” and yet having “im- 
parted to his language no little grace and 
elegance.” 

In ‘Guide de la Conversation en Francais 
et en Gree Moderne’ (Paris, Robée et Hingray, 
1852), p. 18, To aorpoweAexe is a translation 
of “le coup de tonnerre” ; p. 118, ti Bpovty ! 
is the translation of Quel 
coup de tonnerre ! la foudre est tombée.” 

May not acrpozeAekvs and its more modern 
form mean a “‘star-stone”? In 
‘Precious Stones and Gems,’ by Edwin W. 
Streeter, sixth edition (Bell & Sons, 1898), 
p. 193, in the chapter on ‘Star Stones,’ is the 
following: “A purplish Star Sapphire was 
known to Pliny as the Ceraunia, or ‘ Light- 
ning-stone,’ and it was probably the same 
stone that was termed Astrapia.” 

Pliny, ‘ Hist. Nat.” xxxvii. (9), 51, speaks of 
the ceraunia as ‘‘ fulgorem siderum rapiens,” 
and of a very rare sort as found nowhere but 
‘‘in loco fulmine icto.” The “ceraunia” was 
by Prudentius and Martianus Capella called 
“ ceraunus.” 

It is certain that the modern Greek 
dotporeAéxe equals Kepavvds, thunderbolt ; 
it is probable that the medieval Greek 
agrtporeXexvs also equalled xepavrds, a thun- 
derbolt ; it appears to be probable that it 
also equalled ceraunus” and “ ceraunia,” a 
gem which under the variant “ ceraunium ” is 
described in the ‘Lexicon Antiquitatum 
Romanorum’ of Pitiscus (1737) as “gemma 
ignei coloris, que a fulmine nomen sumpsit.” 

If these inferences are correct, the transla- 
tion of the expression quoted by Gibbon 
would appear to be “‘a star-stone set in gold”: 
dedenévov (passive participle of devw, modern 
Greek) means “‘ set,” of jewels ; and ypvoade 
means gold.” 

Mr. Streeter, in his book quoted above, 
says :— 

“Certain varieties of Corundum, especially the 
greyish-blue semi-transparent Sapphires when cut 
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en cabochon, shew a star light...... Such stones are 
therefore commonly called Star Stones, whilst by 
the Ancients they were called Asterias. According 
to Plutarch, the River Sangaris produced a gem 
ealled Aster, which was luminous in the dark, and 
was known to the Phrygians as Ballen, or ‘The 
King.’ ” 

Further on :— 

“The purple and reddish Corundums, when judi- 
ciously cut, shew Asterism, thus forming Star 
Rubies; and in like manner we may have Star 
Emeralds and Star Garnets. The Orientals have 
ever entertained a peculiar veneration for Star 
Stones, but only of late years have they been of 
apy value in England. The finest Star Ruby lately 
seen was valued at 200/.” 

PIERPOINT. 


Georce III.’s CLEVERNEss (10 §. iv. 148). 
—Sr. SwitHin asks, “Has any other candid 
writer committed himself to such a favour- 
able judgment of the abilities of George III.?” 
One of the pleasures in store for our posterity 
is the rehabilitation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in the adjustment of the public cha- 
racters of the men who made the period what 
it was. King George III. is prominent among 
those men. ‘The traditions, as we have them 
from party writers and irresponsible humour- 
ists, are as far as possible wide of the truth. 
There are very many “candid” persons (if 
not writers) who are prepared in these days 
to assert that George III. had high abilities. 
It is clear that Mr. Creevey and some of his 


friends, albeit good Whigs, considered the}. 


king to be a “clever” man; but then his 
cleverness was exhibited in his “revenge,” 
his “hatred,” his ‘‘ tyranny,” and so forth. 
That is to say, he had made a triumphant 
effort to rescue his country from that 
oligarchical set of persons who had come to 
believe that England was delivered unto 
them, in whom alone dwelt political wisdom. 
I notice that the writer in the ‘D.N.B. is a 
little afraid to justify his necessary approval 
of many points in the king’s character, as 
though unwilling to oppose the old traditions, 
and states that ‘the renounced the proper 
sphere of a constitutional monarch in favour 
of that of a party leader.” The fact is that 
King George wanted to be above party-spirit ; 
and that the Whigs never forgave him. He 
was an intensely conscientious man, pious 
to an extreme, patient ; he had that firmness 
which is naturally called ‘‘ obstinate” by his 
opponents ; ‘‘slow and prejudiced, yet not 
without ability,” as Mr. Heat says in the 
‘D.N.B.’ His patriotism was unquestionable 
—apart from his politics, he was charming to 
everybody. But, of course, when Francis 


Place could call him a vulgar-minded man 
(whom he never met in the flesh); when John 
Adams, who was received with almost affec- 


tionate courtesy, could go home and put it 
on record that he was slighted ; when the 
late Mr. Thackeray could devote his powers. 
of fiction to writing the most appalling non- 
sense about King George III. it is not to be 
wondered at that a vulgar-minded world has 
been wrongly impressed concerning his cha- 
racter, and continues to hold bigoted and 
unworthy notions of one of the best men of 
his time. 

In this venture I am a little afraid of being 
ignorant of St. SWITHIN’s standard of clever- 
ness. For those students who may perhaps 
be urged to go into the matter, 1 would 
suggest that they avoid all writers about 
George, candid or uncandid, and begin by 
reading the various collections of his able 
letters to his ministers and to other persons. 

EpwarbD SMITH. 

Putney. 


An editorial note at 2"'S. v. 439 says :— 

** Huish, in his ‘Memoirs of George III.,’ p. 562, 
states that ‘The King’s letters were seven in num- 
ber, all of considerable length, and displaying a 
most profound knowledge of the subject.’ The first 
letter is printed in Young’s ‘ Annals of Agriculture,” 
vol. vii. p. 65, entitled *Qn Mr. Duckett’s Mode of 
Cultivation,’ and dated Jan. 1, 1787. The second 
letter occurs at p. 332 of the same volume, and is 
entitled ‘ Further Remarks on Mr. Duckett’s Mode 
of Cultivation.’ ” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


AvuTHors oF Quotations WANTED (10 §. 
iv. 10, 158).—The lines commencing, 
Sorrow tracketh wrong, 
were written by Harriet Martineau. The 
whole composition (four verses) formed one 
of the hymns that were sung in the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, South Place, Finsbury. The 
collection, dated 1848, was made by W. J. 
Fox (the well-known M.P. for Oldham, and 
Anti-Corn Law writer) for use in that chapel 
during the period he conducted the services 
there. The second verse runs thus :— 
Yon sheaves were once but seed ; 
Will ripens into deed. 
As cave-drops swell the streams, 
Day-thoughts feed nightly dreams ; 
Anda sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, 
n, on, for ever. 
I will forward a copy of the entire hymn 
should the contributor desire it. 
T. N. BrusHrre.p, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


“Sacre Proressor” (10 S. iv. 
188).—This was, no doubt, a formal variation 
upon the more usual title of the medieval 
and later schools, namely, 8.P.D., ‘* Sacre: 
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Pagine Doctor.” A doctorate implies the 
conferring of a degree ; not so a professor- 
ship, however. In his * Drummond of Haw- 
thornden’ (chap. xi. note), Emeritus-Professor 
Masson refers to a correspondent of Scot of 


Scotstarvet as “S.P.D.” The correspondent 


was John Leitch, a Scottish scholar, who 
took the Latinized name of “ Leocheus.” 
Leitch’s letters, dated 1618 and 1619, were 
written from Paris and other foreign towns. 


SpanisH VERSE(10'" iv. 229),—S. J. A. F.’s 
letter has not reached me. As might be 
inferred from a brief reference on p. 410 of 
my ‘Spanish Literature, I quoted from 
Edward Churton’s ‘Gongora: an Historical 
and Critical Essay on the Times of Philip IIL. 
and IV. of Spain, with Translations.’ The 
work, which is in two volumes, was published 
by Murray in 1862. It is easily obtainable. 
See also Churton’s ‘ Poetical Remains.’ 

James FirzMaurice-KEtty. 


Scottish Navat anv Miuitary AcaDEMY 
(10 S. iii. 148, 209; iv. 212).—I am much 
indebted to W. S. for the information kindly 
given, and as I am still endeavouring to 
gather what further knowledge I can re- 
specting this Academy, I gladly avail myself 
of the offer of the loan of the pamphlet 
referred to. When recently in Edinburgh I 
made inquiries of the late Capt. Orr’s relatives 
there, but they were unable to give me any 
very definite particulars or statistics con- 
cerning the Academy. From a reference to 
Oliver & Beyd’s Edinburgh Almanacs, I 
gather that Capt. Orr was appointed Super- 
intendent in 1832, as his name appears for 
the first time in that year. His Majesty 
King William IV. appears as patron, and the 
presidents are Field-Marshal his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, K.G, &e., and General 
his Grace the Duke of Gordon, G.C.B., &e. 

In 1860 the only reference I can find, from 
the same source, is under the heading ‘The 


Scottish Institute for Civil, Commercial, and | 


Military Education,’ Royal Academy Build- 

ings, Lothian Road. I shall be glad of any 

further particulars with which readers are 

able to supply me. Cuartes E. Hewitt. 
20, Cyril Mansions, 8. W. 


‘““THE FATE OF THE Tracys” (10% §. iv. 
128, 192).— The “tradition” connecting 
Morthoe with the murderer of St. Thomas is 
not older, it is to be feared, than the nine- 
teenth century, and probably originated in 
the lively imagination of the writer whom 
Mr. Hens has quoted. There is no connexion 
between the priest Sir William de Traci, 
rector of Morthoe 1257-1322, and Sir William 


de Traci, the archbishop’s assassin, who died 
in 1176. There are two Traci families, one 
descended in the maternal line from the 
Domesday baron Juhel of Totnes, the other 
descended from William de Traci, stated to 
be a natural son of Henry I. 

A descendant of Juhel, Sir Henry de Traci, 
was in 1241 overlord of the manors belonging 
to the barony of Barnstaple, amongst which 
Morthoe was one. The manorial lord of 
Morthoe at the same date was “the heir of 
Ralf de Bray ” (‘Testa Nevil,’ p. 175a). Sir 
Henry de Traci, who in 1257 presented a 
relative of his own, called Sir William de 
Traci, to Morthoe, did so not in his own right, 
but as ‘guardian of the lands and of the 
heir of Ralf de Bray ” (‘ Bronescombe Regis- 
ters,’ p. 157). The presentee is called ‘* Sir,” 
because that prefix was usually applied to 
clergy in priest’s orders who were not uni- 
versity graduates. This “Sir” William de 
Traci died 12 September, 1322 (‘Stapeldon’s 
Registers,’ p. 256), and is the person whose 
tomb is shown at Morthoe. 

The murderer of St. Thomas was the 
‘younger son of Sir John de Sudeley, who 
‘took the name of Traci when he married 
Grace, the daughter of William de Traci, a 
natural son of Henry I. He is the William 
‘de Traci of the Black Book, who held the 
honour of Braneys or Bradninch in 1166 (‘ Lib. 
| Nig.,’ p. 121), and was justiciar of Normandy 
in 1174 (Ramsay’s ‘Angevin Kings,’ p. 137). 
He died in 1176, one hundred and forty-six 
years before his ramesake at Morthoe, leav- 
ing an only daughter Eva, who married 
| William, son of Sir Gervase de Courtney. 
| This William took his wife’s name of Traci, 
‘and is the William de Traci who held the 
honour of Braneys in 1196. In 1203 Henry, 
the son of Earl Reginald, gave 1,200 marks 
for the land of William de Traci (Dugdale, 
‘Baronage,’ i. 610), and in 1207 bestowed on 
Ford Abbey “Countisbury and all the lands 
which [it held] of the fee of Braneys before 
he recovered his inheritance ” (Oliver, ‘ Mon.,’ 
p. 347). 

To which of these families does the saying 
apply that the Tracys have the wind in their 
faces ? Oswatp J. REICHEL. 

A la Ronde, Lympstone, ‘Devon. 


“Bear BIBLE,” SPANISH (10S. iv. 189).— 
Mathias Bienenvater (Apiarius) introduced 
printing into Berne and was at the same time 
an agent of the Protestant propaganda. The 
first edition of the “Bear Bible” has the 
following title :— 

‘*La Biblia que es los sacros libros del vieio y 
nuevo testamento. Trasladada en Espaiol [by 
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Cassiodoro de Reina]. 3 parts. [Berne, printed by 
Sam. Apiarius for Thomas Guarinus]} 1569,” 4to. 

The printer’s device of Apiarius was a bear. 
Complete accounts of this Bible may be 
found in Boehmer, ‘ Bibl. Wiffen.,’ ii. pp. 235- 
240; ‘Bibl. Sussex,’ ii. pp. 227-30; Brunet, 
i. col. 896 ; Ebert, 2262. 

Lupwic RosENTHAL. 
Hildegardstr. 16, Munich. 


GORDON OF THE WEsT INDIEs (10 S. iv. 108). 
—In the Ebenezer Burial-Ground, Kingston, 
Jamaica, there was, and is yet, I dare say, this 
monumental inscription: ‘‘ Ellen Gordon, 
died 8 June, 1839, aged 72 years.” See L. 
Archer’s ‘Monumental Inscriptions in the 
British West Indies.’ There are many other 
Gordon inscriptions, but no others between 
1838 and 1844. M.A.Oxon. 


Rocer AscHamM: “ScHEDULE” (10% iv. 
169, 216)—With all due deference to Mr. 
Piatt, I cannot agree that “ shedule is difti- 
cult to explain, and not to be recommended.” 
It is the only pronunciation I have ever 
heard, and the only pronunciation given in 
Chambers’s ‘ Twentieth Century Dictionary’; 


less undertake the renovation, which only 
needs a little dexterity. The tarnish is 
removed by treating the daguerreotype with 
a solution of about ten grains of cyanide of 
potassium to the ounce of distilled water; 
and a detailed description of the method 
employed may be found in, e.g., The British 
Journal of Photography, July, 1902, p. 585, 
the best way of resealing (with Canada 
balsam) being also described therein on 
p. 263. This latter operation, by the way, is 
of the utmost importance, for the daguerreo- 
type is strictly anaérobic, and_flourishes in 
hermetic seclusion. J. Dormer. 


Dumas: 1Ts PRONUNCIATION (10% iv. 
189).—In the following lines, quoted by 
Sainte-Beuve in his ‘Causeries du Lundiy,’ 
the pronunciation is Duma. The Dumas is 
a river of the Isle of Bourbon :— 
| Sous la tranquille azur du plus doux des climats, 
| Une humble maisonnette aux bords de la Dumas, &e. 


| M. Lacaussade wrote the verses. : 
E. YARDLEY. 


On reading Mr. Piatt’s query, I at once 
-asked two Parisian friends how they pro- 


| 
nounce Dumas, Barras, and Genlis. The 


and if the “popular Latin scedu/a” were to | 
ven without hesitation, Duma, 


be found in the ecclesiastical Latin of to-day | 428wer Was g1v 
» | Barvasse, Genlisse. 


it would certainly be pronounced “shedula 

in Rome. 

“ Gloria in excelsis ” is “ Gloria in eggshelsis.” 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


TRANSLATED SURNAMES (10 §. iv. 205).— 


At the end of the eighteenth century, when | 
the proceedings in Paris made Frenchmen | 


and French names notorious in Great Britain, 


The Roman pronunciation of | 


One of them added that 
he did not think it possible for any French- 
man to call the well-known author Dumasse. 


If Dumas had so pronounced his own name, 
the fact would surely be known. 


M. 
Henry SANDERSON, CLocKMAKER (10 
iv. 148).—Quoting from ‘Kent’s Directory’ 
for 1781, Wood, in his interesting book en- 


many Huguenots resident in London changed 
their names to the English equivalents sn titled ‘Curiosities of Clocks and Watches 
: ‘from the Earliest Times,’ 1866, at pp. 346-8, 


Lefevre, Smith ; Le Noir, Black. 
children of aliens often assume less con- | 
tinental-sounding surnames; thus MacLow | 
was a few years ago Michaelowski. 


Mepicutus, | 
| 


Fapep DaGuERREOTYPES §, iv. 208).— 
What is sometimes spoken of as the “fading”. 
of daguerreoty pes is in reality a tarnishing of | 
their silver surfaces similar to that which 
may be observed on any silver-ware; but 
whereas the latter is amenable to the 
discipline of and brush, the) 
daguerreotype can be easily ruined by a) 
touch of the finger, and its restoration when 
tarnished is best entrusted to skilled hands. | 

ew professional portrait photographers 

ave now any practical acquaintance with 
the process by which such pictures are | 
produced ; but some of the larger photo- | 
graphic dealers, such as those in the Charing 
Cross Road and High Holborn, would doubt- 


To-day the ‘gives a list of sixty-seven watch and clock 


makers, in which the name of Henry San- 
derson, of 301, Strand, duly appears, but 
there are no further particulars of him. The 
number given seems be very small for those 
following this useful craft only a century and 
a quarter ago. 

One of the craftsmen whose names are in 
this list would appear to have been some- 
thing of a mechanical genius, and rather 
more than an ordinary watchmaker. This 
was Ralph Gout, of 6, Norman Street, Old 
Street, and Mr. Wood says that one of his 
watches was of more than usual merit, 
for on it “time and measure were united” ; 
while a gold watch now in South Kensington 


| Museum contains also the mechanism of a 


pedometer, the latter being purchased for 
201. 10s. Mr. Wood does not mention any 
of the others as having been conspicuous for 
special work. 
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In view of the greatly altered aspect of | 
the Strand, it would be interesting to know | 
in what part of that thoroughfare the house 
then numbered 301 was situated ; whether | 
the period comprised within the years 
1778-81, given in the editorial note, was 
the whole time of Sanderson’s business con- 
nexion therewith, or whether he removed 
in the latter year; or if his occupancy was 
ended by death or some other cause. The 
history of the Strand will have to be written | 
some day, and such particulars will be very 
useful. W. E. | 

Westminster. 


I think the above personage is identical 
with the Henry Sanderson of the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, administration of 
whose goods was granted to his widow, 
Christian Sanderson, on 15 January, 1785. 

Cuas. H. Croucu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


BisHops’ SIGNATURES : THEIR PuNcTUA- 
TION (10S. iii. 487; iv. 55).—It appears to 
me that the fact of an archbishop using a 
period, colon, or semicolon to indicate that a 
word is abbreviated, is not in any way an 
authority for the customary or correct use. 
The illustrations Mr. Howarp CoLiiys gives 
go back to 1877; now in 1600 Archbishop 
Whitgift wrote “Jo: Cantuar:” Previous to 
this date, when he used “ Cant” for *“‘ Cant- 
uariensis,” he did not always use either a 
colon or period as a symbol of contraction. 
In Whitgift’s ‘ Defense of the Answers to the 
Admonitior, printed in 1674, we find ‘‘ Jo.” 
with a period as the abbreviation sign. A 
hundred yearsafterwards Archbishop Sheldon 
signed “Gilb. Cant.” making the period 
serve the duty of a contraction mark. Ina 
document preserved by the Warden of Whit- | 
gift’s Hospital, Croydon, the benefactor 
mentioned therein was Mr. Edward Aylworth, 
and that gentleman in 1597 signed his name 
*“*Ed: Aylworth,” using a colon as an abbre- 
viation sign. ALFRED CHAs. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath. 


‘*NEWLANDS,” CHALFONT St. PETER 
S. iv. 148, 213).—There appears to be no 
foundation for the statement that this was 
the seat of Abraham Newland. The title- 
deeds show that in 1659 Newland House was 
sold to Thomas Saunders, in whose family 
it remained until 1754, when it was sold to 
Henry Thomas Gott (afterwards knighted). 
Sir Henry Gott appears to have lived in the 
house until his death, which took place either 
in 1808 or 1809. In 1812 the house was sold 
by his representatives to Thomas Allen, in 
whose family it remained until a few years 


ago. The house has been variously called 
Newland, Newland House, Great Newland, 
Newlands, and Newland Park. 

Mr. ABRAHAMS says that the house at New- 
lands is evidently of a much later date than 
1807. I believe that Thomas Allen imme- 
diately on purchasing the house made the 
alterations and additions to which the house 
owes its present appearance. The story of 
its having belonged to Abraham Newland 
probably arises merely from the similarity 
of name. H. A. HaRBeEN. 

Newland Park, Chalfont St. Giles. 


To Mr. Everarp Home CoLeMaAn’s in- 
teresting note relative to Abraham Newland 
may be added some remarks that occur in an 
article upon ‘Highbury’ in Zhe Islington 
Gazette for 22 August :— 

‘The houses in Highbury Place were built in 
1779 by John Spiller, who lived and died at No. 39, 
next door to Abraham Newland. These houses 
were first let at from 34/. to 36/.per annum. It 
is said of Mr. Newland that, though quite a 
rich man—he left 200,000/.—he lived in the 
most economical fashion. When he left the Bank 
of England through declining health, he was 
offered a pension, but declined it. He, however, 
consented to accept a service of plate, valued at 
1,000/.—‘as a tribute of respect for long and faithful 
service’—but did not live to receive it. By his 
will he left the interest on 60,000/. and cash 
(5,000/.) to his housekeeper. The remainder of his 
fortune was divided between his relatives, who 
were mostly in necessitous circumstances.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Harotp II. anp THE Royat Houses oF 
ENGLAND, DENMARK, AND Russta (10% §. 
iv. 188).—The following passage from ‘ The 
Historie of Great Britaine under the Con- 
qvests of the Romans, Saxons, Danes and 
Normans, «&c.,’ by John Speed, third edition, 
1632, p. 411, will, I think, answer your cor- 
respondent’s question :— 

‘** Another daughter of King Harold, not named 
by any Story-writer of our owne natio’, is men- 
tioned by Saxo Gramaticus, in his Danish history, 
to haue come into Denmark, with her two brethre’; 
to haue bin very honourably entertained by King 
Swain the yonger, her kinsman, and afterwards to 


| haue bin as honourably placed in mariage with 


Gereslef, called in latin Iarislaues, and of the Danes 
Waldemar, King of the Russia’s: & by him to haue 
had a daughter, that was ye mother of Waldemar, 
the first of that name King of Denmark, from 
whom all the Danish Kings for many ages after 
succeeded.” 
Ruvieny. 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 


Gattows or ALABASTER (10 iv. 189).— 
My friend Comm. Giacomo Boni, the director 
of the excavations at the Roman Forum, who 
is a Venetian, suggests that by the “ marvel- 
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lous fair pair of gallows...... wrought with 
many curious borders and works,’ Coryat, 
not being an antiquary, may have intended 
to describe the two columns in the Piazzetta 
at Venice, between which it was customary 
to execute criminals, although, as he says, the 
columns are not alabaster, but of red and 
grey Egyptian granite respectively. 

The explanation appears to me to be a 
plausible one. Joun Hess. 


Dante's Sonnet To Guipo CAVALCANTI 
(10 §. iv. 207).—In Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s two- 
volume edition of D. G. Rossetti’s * Collected 
Works,’ 1888, vol. ii. p. 126, a translation of 
this sonnet is given. To the lines— 

And Lady Joan, and Lady Beatrice, 
And her the thirtieth on my roll, 
a foot-note is appended to the following 
effect :— 

“That is, his list of the sixty most beautiful 
ladies of Florence, referred to in the * Vita Nuova,’ 
among whom Lapo Gianni’s lady, Lagia, would 
seem to have stood thirtieth.” 

And compare with this the sonnet and note 
on p. 69 ante (the ‘New Life’). 
A. R. Baytey. 

The probability is that Bice is an abbrevia- 
tion of Beatrice. In ‘What I Remember,’ 
vol. ii. p. 368, by my friend T. A. Trollope, he 
gives the name Bice to his little girl :— 

“But the picture of child and nurse—how life-like 
none can tell but l—was the picture of her ‘baby 
Beatrice,’ and the description simply the reproduc- 
tion of things seen.” 

Bice was married to Mr. Charles Stuart 
Wortley, and died 26 July, 1881. 
JoHn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Duxke’s Bacnio Lone Acre (10 
8. iv. 24, 115, 217).— Before this subject is 
closed I would ask, What is known of Mr. 
Henry Amy, or Ayme, or Aimes, who is 
described as “the Surgeon at the Bagnio in 
Long Acre,” and as “a Surgeon in Long Acre 
who kept a bath,” and who advertised it in 
The Tatler on 1 December, 1709? Was he a 
Huguenot? In which part of Long Acre was 
it situated? Who was the Duke after whom 
it took its name of ‘‘ The Duke’s Bagnio” in 
1683 ? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8. W. 

[Is not the last question answered by Mr. Error 
Hopkin at the first reference 


InpEx oF PropaTEs (10 §. iv. 188).—Mr. 
Lump’s suggestion, if practical, would be a 
n to genealogists and others; but the 
small proportion of people interested in the 
recent probates would hardly justify local 


libraries in purchasing these annual printed 
lists, even if they could be bought. The 
official objection to issuing the lists to 
libraries would be on the ground of conse- 
quent loss of revenue, for one shilling is 
charged for each name searched for, whether 
a will is traced or not. If these books were 
at a library any one might avoid these fees, 
which amount to several thousand pounds 
annually. Only recently the Clerk of the 
Calendars at Somerset House objected to a 
gentleman searching the printed index of 
wills (1398 to 1604) himself for fear that the 
list would give him at a glance more informa- 
tion than the shilling entitled him to see. 
This seemsa little arbitrary, for at the Record 
Oftice the printed index of these old wills can 
be seen and examined at leisure, without fee 
or difficulty. These printed lists of ancient 
P.C.C. wills can, of course, be bought from 
the British Record Society, and one hopes 
that the index for later years will be printed 
by the same society at no very distant 
time. The annual list of wills proved in 
the various Probate Courts is officially 
printed, and appears in five or six large 
volumes eight or nine months after the close 
of the year. Of this annual only some fifty 
copies are printed ; of these forty go to the 
forty district registries, one to the Probate 
Court, Dublin, and one to Edinburgh, leaving 
a few copies at Somerset House for reference. 
The cost of production must be very consider- 
able, and the price would be proportionately 
great. The present generation of officials are 
unlikely to give copies away. 
Frep. Hitcnrn-Kemp. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 


So long as the Government charge a search 
fee, copies of the calendars cannot be placed 
in the libraries. When the Probate practice 
was taken over in 1858, it was promised that 
one index should be made and printed of all 
the wills in each of the old courts. Nothing 
has been done except the P.C.C. was printed 
back to 1850. The least the authorities could 
do would be to buy copies of the grand 
indexes to the P.C.C. wills of the British 
Record Society, and send a copy to each 
district registry. I understand that fees are 
not charged in America, and as they bear 
very hardly on the poor, I think they ought 
to be abolished in England. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


‘VILLIKINS AND HIS Dinan’ (10'S, iv. 188). 
—There are several published versions of this 
song. The latest is on p. 98 of ‘Modern 


Street Ballads,’ by John Ashton (London, 
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Chatto & Windus, 1888). Another, with | 
many “spoken” interpolations, appears, with | 
the music, in ‘t Davidson’s Musical Miracles: | 
120 Comie Songs sung by Sam Cowell,” no 
date, but published somewhere in the early 
sixties of last century. A third, and I think 
the most common, is in a quarto comic song- 
book, with music, published about the same 
time as Sam Cowell’s, but upon which for 
the moment I cannot lay my hands. The 
favourite comic songs of forty-five to fifty 
years ago were ‘ Villikins,’ * Lord Lovel,’ 
‘Billy Barlow,’ ‘The Ratcatcher’s Daughter,’ 
and * The Cork Leg.’ These had a long run, 
especially ‘ Villikins,’ ‘ Lord Lovel,’ and ‘The 
Rateatcher’s Daughter. Within the last five | 
years I have heard the two former given as 
recitations by anelderly K.C., who remembers 
their popularity. RicHarpd WELForRD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tuomas \ Becker (10™ 8. iv. 147, 214).—It 
would vastly surprise me if I could be con- | 
vineced that “the present family...... claim | 
descent from the martyr.” In my opinion, 
THE Rector oF SouTHWARK CATHEDRAL is 
utterly mistaken. JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


{USHBEARING (10S. iv. 87, 216).—A well- | 
illustrated work entitled ‘ Rush-Bearing,’ | 
written by Alfred Burton, was published am | 
Manchester in 1891. It contains a complete | 
history of the custom and its origin, and | 
records where the rush-cart was annually | 
dragged through the street, and also where | 
the custom is still kept up, or was until | 
recently. T. N. BrusHFIELD, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 

Locat GOVERNMENT Recorps (10 S, iii. | 
287, 337, 355).—A diary such as asked for will 
be found in the *Justice’s Note- Book of 
Capt. John Pickering, 1656-60.’ See Thoresby | 
Society, vol. xi. GeERALD FoTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Works of Thomas Nashe. Edited from the 
Original Texts by Ronald B. McKerrow.—7‘ext. 
Vol. III. (A. H. Bullen.) 

Witu the third voiume, now issued, the text of Mr. 

McKerrow’s admirable edition of Nashe is com- 

plete. A fourth volume, yet to appear, will be 

occupied with a memoir, notes, and a glossary. 

Vol. iii. opens with * Have with yov to Saftron- 

Walden,’ and contains ‘ Nashe’s Lenten Stvffe’ and 

*Svmmer’s Last Will and Testament,’ together with 

‘Shorter Pieces’ and * Doubtful Works.’ Saffron 


Walden was the birthplace of Gabriel Harvey, 
against whom, and his brothers Richard and John, 


Have with 


| hours. 


Nashe’s satire is constantly directed. 


yov to Saffron-Walden’ probably contributed more 
than any other work of Nashe to the formal prohibi- 
tion of the printing of his works and those of Gabriel 
Harvey. With the feud generally, though it looms 
large in Tudor literature, and brings on the stage 
many Elizabethan celebrities, we may not concern 
ourselves. Philologically, Nashe’s tract is of ex- 
treme interest, and it is doubtful where, outside 
Urquhart’s Rabelais, instances can be afforded of 
such ‘‘excrementall conceipts and stinking kennel- 
rakt vp invention ’’—to use Nashe’s own words—as 
are employed. For this reason we look with much 
interest for the forthcoming glossary and notes. 
That Nashe copied directly from Rabelais we will 
not say, and his knowledge of language unclean or 
vituperative may well have been a gift. We seem, 
however, to trace Rabelaisian influences. These 
are specially noticeable in ‘Nashe’s Lenten 
Stutfe, which is devoted to the praise of the red 
herring, and is a monstrously clever piece of extra- 
vagance, owing something, doubtless, to those 
praises of the ass, the flea, and so forth, which 


‘in Latin were a favourite amusement of Dutch 
| humourists and grammarians. 


Nashe was born at 
Lowestoft, hence his familiarity with his subject. 
In this work appears his allusion to his ill-starred 
and unprinted play ‘The Isle of Dogs,’ which 
involved him in so much trouble, and which he 
here calls the “‘imperfit Embrion” of his idle 
In it, too, appears the word ‘ Honorifica- 
bilitudinitatibus,’ used in an abridged form by 
Shakespeare. Innumerable quaint words and allu- 
sions are to be found. Turban, a Turkish head- 
gear, is spelt as ‘‘turbanto.”” A pleasing reference 
appears (p. 195) to Christopher Marlowe: ‘* Let me 
see, hath any bodie in Yarmouth heard of Leander 
and Hero of whom diuine J/uswus sung, and a 
diuiner Muse than him, Kit Marlow?” ‘Summer's 
Last Will and Testament’ is more accessible than 
Nashe’s other works, but is necessarily included. 
It is of no particular significance as a drama, but 
has some good lyrics. It is, however, too familiar 
to call for comment. Among the doubtful works 
appears the licentious ‘ Choise of Valentines,’ which 
bears on it the name of Nashe, and may well have 
been one of the indecencies he owns to have written 
for the delectation of his aristocratic patrons. It 
has been recently reprinted by Mr. Farmer. ‘An 


_ Almond for a Parrat’ has many signs of Nashe’s 


style. In any case, we are in favour of liberal 


| treatment in such matters, and would rather that 


a work curious in itself should be erroneously 
ascribed than that we did without it altogether. 
Much desirable bibliographical information is sup- 
plied in what is really an ideal edition. For the 
fourth volume we wait with some impatience. There 
are few writers who stand more in need of illus- 
trative comment and of glossarial explanation than 
Nashe. Mr. McKerrow is rendering invaluable 
service. It is needless to state, in the case of a 
work issued by Mr. Bullen, that it is artistic and 
luxurious in all typographical and other respects, 
_ is a thing to be treated with reverence and 
ove. 


Hakluytus Posthumus ; or, Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
By Samuel Purchas, B.D. Vols. VIL. and VIII. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

Two turther volumes of the great and spirited 

undertaking of Messrs. MacLehose have seen the 

light, and we are in the way, with what is given 
and promised, of speedily possessing a complete 
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library of adventure. Not wholly English are the 
discoveries recorded in vol. vii., which is mainly 
occupied with the explorations of the Portuguese, 
our great rivals, and often our predecessors, 
in travel. First in the volume comes ‘The 
Voyage of Sir Francis Alvarez, a Portugall, made 
unto the Court of Prete Janni, the great Christian 
Emperour of Ethiopia.’ Of this—which, greatly 
reduced as it is, occupies much over two hundred 
pages—we learn in vol. vi., in which the opening 
chapters appear, that the translation is anonymous, 
the book having been found ‘*in Master Hackluyt’s 

apers.”’ Prete, otherwise Priest or Presbyter, 

ohn is so called in obedience to a vulgar error, 
according to which the title, assigned at a much 
earlier date to Prester John in Asia, was bestowed 
upon the Negus of Ethiopia. The English title 
of “Sir,” conferred upon the celebrated priest and 
traveller Alvarez, we must suppose to have been 
bestowed in the same fashion as that in which it is 
assigned to clergymen, such as Sir Hugh Evans. 
Purchas apologizes for the dullness of the narra- 
tion. It constitutes, however, a deeply interesting 
record, though there is nothing in it to flatter Eng- 
lish vanity. The general title of Purchas describes 
his ‘ Pilgrimes’ as depicting sea voyages and land 
travels by Englishmen and others. Francisco Al- 
varez appears to have received, like Herodotus, 
with some credulity the information given him by 
travellers and priests, especially concerning gold, 
with dreams of which early discoverers were always 
flattered. There were those, too, who assured 
him they had seen tritons and mermaids. The 
Nubians near Suaguen (Suakin) are said, through 
lack of bishops, to have fallen off from Christianity. 
A story as to the death of the King of Zeilei (vii. 


341) seems to belong to the general domain of folk- 
lore. This is told in the reeord of Don John Ber- 
mudez, in which narratives concerning the pheenix | 
and the griffons are treated with incredulity, which, | 
though theological in basis, is not characteristic of | 
the age. Under the name Abassia, Abyssinia is 
described, a curious account being given of the 
camelopard. At p. 420 the eighth book begins a 
history, by Robert, “‘ whom some call the English- 
man,” of the First Crusade. The illustrations to 
vol. vii. consist of the maps of Hondius of Abys- 
sinia, Asia, Asia Minor, the Holy Land, Sicily, 
Cyprus, Spain, Italy, and Germany. 

An eminently controversial account of the advance 
of the Papal Monarchy, which opens out vol. viii., 
is followed by large excerpts from the four books of 
George Sandys constituting ‘A Relation of a Jour- 
ney began a.p. 1610,’ descriptive of the Turkish 
Empire, Egypt, the Holy Land, and remote parts 
of Italy and islands adjoining. When introducing 
this well-known and valuable portion of his work, 
Purchas says, ‘‘I present men rather as Travellers, 
then as Scholers; and in the Historicall Stage 
produce them, telling what they haue seene; not 
what they can say.” Sandys’s style, especially 
when referring to the Hellespont and the fate of Ino 
or Leucothea, and Hero and Leander, is eminently 
poetical. Writing from Aleppo, Master William 
Biddulph describes coffee under the name of 
“* Coffa,” ‘‘a blacke kinde of drinke made of a kind 
of Pulse like Pease called Coava, which being 
grownd in the Mill, and boiled in water, they 
drinke it as hot as they can suffer it.” ‘A Briefe 
Compendium of the Historie of Sir Anthony Sher- 
ley’s Travels into Persia’ has much _ interest. 
Among the maps of Hondius in this volume is one, 


on p. 520, of Paradise, which is placed in Mesopo- 
tamia and Chaldea, with another of the Peregrina- 
tions of the Israelites in the Desert. A picture of 
a Turkish woman is also supplied. The book con- 
tinues to be a mine of information and adventure. 


Abraham Cowley: Poems, Miscellanies, The Mis- 
tresse, Pindarique Odes, Davideis, Verses. The 
Text edited by A. R. Waller, M.A. (Cambridge,, 
University Press.) 

A FIFTH volume, consisting of the English poems of 

Abraham Cowley, has been added to the scholarly 

and appetizing series of ‘*Cambridge English 

Classics.’ The text of the new Cowley is that of 

the folio edition of 1668, published a year after the 

poet’s death, containing, presumably, his latest 
corrections, and supplying for the first time the- 
life (not now reprinted) by Thomas Sprat, sub- 
sequently Bishop of Rochester. It preserves, as 
do the earlier volumes, the old orthography, 
the use of capital letters and italics, and all 
the features of a seventeenth-century press, and 
is an edition to gladden the heart of the scholar. 
In the present volume are comprised the four parts 
which constituted the first folio of 1656 as well as 
the ‘ Verses written on Several Occasions,’ of which 
two editions in 1663, one in small Svo and another 
in 15mo (sic), followed the appearance of a surrep-- 
titious imprint in Dublin. A companion volume is 
promised, and will contain the ‘ Several Discourses 
a way of Essays in Verse and Prose’ (perhaps the- 
most generally prized of his works), Cowley’s juve-- 
nile writings, and his English plays. Everything 
of the poet’s, with the exception of his Latin 
works, which are not included in the scheme, will: 
be supplied in the most convenient, attractive, and: 
scholarly of shapes. To the present volume are 
affixed indexes of titles and of first lines, and notes 
comprising various readings from ‘The Mistresse’ 
of 1647, the first folio of the works of 1656, the 
second folio of 1668, and the ‘ Verses’ of 1663. A 
revival of interest in Cowley has been inspired of 
late years, and is a hopeful sign. This the appear- 
ance of the age edition will do something to 
foster. Cowley is a genuine poet, and the best 
translator of his epoch. Let those unwilling to. 
take our words on trust look at the ‘ Anacreon- 
tiques,’ that especially on drinking (p. 51), and on the 
rendering from Catullus of ‘Acme and Septimius” 

(p. 419). His ‘Ou the Death of Mr. William Her-. 

vey,’ with its 

Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 
seems to have influenced both Gray and Matthew: 
Arnold. ‘The Change,’ beginning : 

Love in her Sunny Eyes does basking play, &c., 
inspired Gay’s “Love in her eves sits playing,” 
while ‘ The Inconstant’ supplied Sheridan with the 
idea for the best-known of his lyrics. The best-- 
known of all Cowley’s poems is perhaps that ‘On 
the Death of Mr. Crashaw,’ commencing :— 

Poet and Saint ! to thee alone are given 

The two most sacred Names of Earth and Heaven. 


Cowley is to be restudied in this fascinating edition.. 


Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London: 
reserved at the Guildhall. — Letter- Book G. 
Wdited by Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. (Printed 
by Order of the Corporation.) 
THE seventh volume of the Letter-Books printed 
by order of the Library Committee of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London differs from all its 
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sredecessors in having connected with it no name 
ot any colour, as the White, Black, or Red Book. 
It covers a longer period than Letter- Book F, 
which extends from circa 1337 to 1352, and em- 
braces the period from the last-named date to 1374. 
We are still in the long reign of Edward IIL, 
which, however, is approaching its close, and the 
wars with France culminate in the field of Poictiers 
and the subsequent arrival of the French king, a 
prisoner, at the Savoy. In October, 1355, the City 
equipped 20 men-at-arms and 500 archers for service 
in France. The results of the war were not always 


successful, and in 1878 the Parliament hesitated to 
furnish money for its further prosecution. <A 
menaced invasion of England took place, indeed, | 
and for a short time Winchelsea was in the pos- 
session of the French. The most interesting literary 
record is the grant (pp. 327-8) by the Mayor, the 
Aldermen, and the Commonalty to Geotirey Chaucer 
of the mansion over Algate, together with the | 
houses built thereon, and a cellar beneath the | 
said gate, to hold the same for life. The grantors 
covenant not to use the gate as a prison during 


Chaucer’s lifetime, but reserve to themselves the 


right of entry into and disposal of the premises | 
for safeguarding the City if necessary. This is 
dated 1374, and has already been printed in Riley’s | 
*Memorials’ and elsewhere. An early mention of | 
the Apothecaries is found at p. 204. | 
Dr. Sharpe's introduction serves all the purpose 
the name denotes, and, besides being a guide to the | 
contents, is a valuable contribution to history. Its | 
composition must be counted with the other im- 
portant services rendered by one of the most exact | 
and erudite of antiquaries. On 4 December, 38 Ed- | 
ward (a.p. 1864), John Penrose was found | 
guilty, by the surveyors of the sale of wine in the 


‘City, of ‘selling unwholesome wine. He was con- | 


demned to drink a draught of his own wine, the | 
remainder to be poured on his head, and he was to | 
forswear the calling of vintner unless he obtained 
the king's favour. The price of wine was fixed, in | 
the case of Vernage, at 2s. a gallon; in that of 
Ryvere, Mawvesie (? Malmsey), and Romeneye 
(Romanée) at 16d.; and Trubidiane, Mountrosse, 
‘Candye, Greek, Creet, Province, and Clarre at 12//. | 
William Fisshe, appropriately named, was elected 
by good men of the mistery of Stoktisshmongers 
to be meter of eels (‘‘ mensurator ceparum”). The | 
phrase “any vadiet [presumably valet] or servant’ 
is of frequent occurrence. John Chancere, men- 
tioned (p. 59) as collector, is supposed to be the 
father of the poet. 


Niolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle- Ways. By Arthur 
John Hubbard, M.D., and George Hubbard, F.S.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

We have here a short but important contribution 

to our knowledge of the works of prehistoric man. 

It is the result of the researches of two men— 

brothers, apparently —among the gigantic earth- 

works of the South of England Downs, notably at 

Cissbury Ring and Chanctonbury Ring, near Worth- 

ing, and Maiden Castle, near Dorchester. A special 

form of knowledge is necessary to judge of the con- 
clusions of the writers, who hold the earthworks 
with which they are concerned to be long prior to 
the building of Stonehenge, and possibly even of 
the same date as the Pyramids. What are dew- 
ponds is explained in the volume, to which our 
readers must be referred. The word itself is, so 


far as we can trace, not to be found in the ‘N.E.D." | 


a ogg for its appearance will be found under 
‘Pond,’ and of this, it is to be hoped, advantage 
will be taken. A series of admirably executed 
illustrations adds to the beauty and utility of a 
book which demands close study. At Maumbur 

Ring is an oval structure the orientation of whic 

coincides accurately with that of Stonehenge. 
There is held to be a probability that the first 
solar temples of prehistoric man were built in a 
manner similar to the hill settlements. 


AN interesting addition is contemplated to the 


| final volume of the “Stratford Town Shakespeare,” 


now being published by the Shakespeare Head 
Press of Stratford-on-Avon. This consists of a 
series of essays on Shakespearian subjects by well- 
known scholars. The services of the following 
have been secured :—Mr. Robert Bridges, who will 


| write on ‘Shakespeare revealed in his Art’; Dr. 


Richard Garnett, ‘Cymbeline and Tragi-Comedy’ ; 
Mr. E. K. Chambers,‘ The Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Stage’; and Mr. Charles Crawford, ‘The Three 
Parts of Henry VI.’?. M. Jusserand will write on 
‘Ben Jonson's Views of Shakespeare’s Art’; while 
German scholarship will be represented by Prof. 
Brandl, of Berlin, who will contribute notes on the 
source of each play. The editor, Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
will write critical notes on the disputed passages in 
the text. Other names will be announced later. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special atlention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


each note, query, cr reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
| such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
| ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


R. A. P. (“I live for those who love me”).—The 
late Miss Powley, whose signature M. P. was 
familiar in * N.& Q.’ for many years, stated at 5" S. 
vii. 179 that these lines were from ‘What I Live 
For,’ by G. Linneus Banks. 

Pier (‘Chess ”).—Anticipated ante, p. 255. 

R. DE Corpova (‘‘ Famous Pictures as Signs ”).— 
This query was inserted ante, p. 169, and a reply 
appeared at p. 218. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements anc Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENASUM contains Articles on 

The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS as REVEALED in his WRITINGS. 

FROM the CAPE to the ZAMBESI. TWO ST. CATHERINES, 

The CIVIL WAR in the UNITED STATES. 

The HUNDRED DAYS. HELENA. The COMING of BILLY. A MAKER of HISTORY. At the 
SIGN of the JACK o’ LANTHORN. A LONDON GIBL. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

LECTURES by a THOUGHTFUL RUSSIAN. REPORTS on HOUSING and INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS. The BRASSWORKERS of BERLIN and of BIRMINGHAM. WILD FLOWERS 
MONTH by MONTH in their NATURAL HAUNTS. JOHN WESLEY, EVANGELIST. 
REPRINTS, 

G. H. OVEREND. ‘A CURIOUS DANCE ROUND A CURIOUS TREE.’ ENGLISH PRONUNCIA- 
TION. The Late Mr. L. F, AUSTIN, AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

RESEARCH NOTES. 

The CONQUEROR. The RETURN of the PRODIGAL. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZAUM contains Articles on 
HISTORY of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. CORYAT’S CRUDITIES. 
EDUCATION, ANCIENT and MODERN. 


NEW NOVELS :—Starvecrow Farm; A Servant of the Public; Because of Jock; At the Sign of the 
Fox; His Better Half, 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—China in Law and Commerce; Book-Auction Records ; History of Hadley; 
Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse; The Pocket Richard Jefferies; Austin Dobson’s Selected 
Poems ; The ‘‘ Harmsworth Library.” 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GEORGE MAC DONALD; The TEACHING of ENGLISH; The REFORM in CLASSICAL TEACH- 
ING; The CRABBE CELEBRATIONS; ‘KNOX and the REFORMATION’; The Rev. S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. ; ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION ; The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Our Library Table (British Rainfall; British Progress in Municipal Engineering); The 
International Congress of Kadiology ; Anthropological Notes; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—Notes on the Churches of Blytbing Hundred ; Hoppner’s Portrait of Miss Mercer ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Worcester Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—Clarice ; Dick Hope; Grein’s Dramatic Criticism; Elizabethan Drama; Some Marlowe 
Riddles ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Notices of 


J. H. SLATER’S HOW to COLLECT BOOKS. 


PROF. HARNACK’S The EXPANSION of CHRISTIANITY in the FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS. 


COLLECTED “LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MR. SWINBURNE’'S TRAGEDIES 


IN FIVE CROWN 8vo, VOLUMES. Bound in buckram with gilt tops. Price 6s. net each Volume, or 30s. net 
for the Five Volumes. 


(Subscriptions can be accepted only for complete Sets.) 
The SECOND VOLUME, containing CHASTELARD and the first Two Acts of BOTH WELL, is NOW READY. 


A THIRD IMPRESSION OF 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NOVEL, 
LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS, 


Has been printed in order to supply the continuous demand, and Copies are now on sale at all 
Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
The WATERS | of DESTRUCTION. By Alice Perrin, Author of ‘The 


Stronger Claim,’ 
SACRED and PROFANE LOVE. By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘ The Grand 
abylon Hote 


The FREEMASONS. A Novel of “The Craft.” By L. S. Gibson. 

DILYS. By F.E. Penny, Author of ‘The Sanyasi.’ 

SO LIKE a WOMAN. By George Manville Fenn. 

A THIEF inthe NIGHT. By E. W. Hornung. (A New RAFFLES Book.) 


(Cctober 6. 


The SPECULATIONS of JOHN STEELE. By Robert Barr. [October 9. 
The PRINCESS and the KITCHEN- MAID. By Dorothea Deakin, Author 


of ‘The Poet and the Pierrot.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS as REVEALED in his WRITINGS. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
“Mr. Fitzgerald earns the gratitude of all lovers of Dickens for putting so pleasantly on record information which 


now perhaps be alone possesses.’’—Sta rd, 
** Personal reminiscences by one who is peculiarly fitted for the task......Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is packed with interesting 
and delightful material.”—Scotsman. 


** The volumes bave the precious quality which belongs to all genuine memorabilia of a great departed writer.” 
Glasgow Herald, 


The POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected by Alfred H. Hyatt. 
Uniform with ‘ The Pocket R. L.S.’ 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


oA ket volume of well-selected passages, very sure of a welcome if well done, and here it is very well done......It 
will please those readers already familiar witn Jefferies’s works, and should serve to aug t their 


"Daily Teleg raph. 


THE sT. MARTIN’s LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page 6} by 4,1. inches, Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; 


leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 
MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in 5 Volumes; and [Ready. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 
The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, in 1 Volume [Ready. 
A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES and of WILLIAM IV., in 2 Volumes; and 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Vioioim to 
1897, in3 Volumes, (Shortly. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. PRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed b: 2s. RAN 
Athenzam Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. Saturday, Septembe. 
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